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TikToks mostly white star users have embracedJersey club 
and other musical styles that were pioneered by Black 
artists. Illustration by Melek Zertal 


f you download the video-sharing app 
TikTok right now and scroll the “For You” 
page, it likely won’t be long before you stumble 
upon teen-agers hip-thrusting and chest¬ 
popping to the sounds of Jersey club. The 
hyper-percussive subgenre, pioneered by 
producers such as Tim Dolla and DJ Tameil, 
and reflectin g the Black and Latino 
communities of Newark, continues to advance 
outward from its home in the Garden State. 
The fun, active music is unbelievably catchy, 
highlighted by heavy kicks and choppy vocals, 
and it’s perfectly suited for the dancing found 
in short videos. 
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TikTok users noticed. DJ Flex’s Jersey-club 
remix of “ Down in the DM ” spread across the 
platform last year, and the trend continued 
during our pandemic summer. A few popular 
remixes 


■including of the 2005 hit “ Laffv 
Taffy .” by D4L, and “ Honesty .” by Pink 
Sweat!—have spawned various viral 
challen ges. But no song has risen further than 
Cookiee Kawaii’s “ Vibe (If I Back It Up ).” 
which has been used in more than 1.9 million 
videos . In an interview with N J.com . the 
Jersey-club practitioner DJ Jayhood, who 
recommended that Kawaii put her vocals on a 
club track, said that the song’s reach “put 
Jersey Club at a different respect level.” 


The dance challenges that use Jersey club have 
been taken up by the mostly white stars who 
dominate the platform, performers such as 
Charli D’Amelio . Addison Rae, and Noah 
Beck (who have eighty million, fifty-seven 
million, and twelve million followers, 
respectively). It can be somewhat unsettling to 
see niche, largely Black club music being co¬ 
opted by white influencers in the name of 
clout. The white stars feed on the content of 
smaller users in an act of vampirism, growing 
stronger as competitors wither away, using 
culture as a commodity to maintain their 
positions. Obviously, thousands, and 
sometimes millions, of people of all races 
participate in TikTok trends, but the most 
visible (and, usually, the most followed) of 
these users are white. Viewers who encounter 
these songs through such accounts often have 
no idea where they came from. The higher up 
the chain these viewers go, the further the 
sounds of club music get from their roots. 
Instead of rewarding Black creators, TikTok 
bolsters the white early adopters. “Jersey Club 
songs go viral on Tiktok all the time . . . 
they’re not ‘tik tok songs,’ ” Kawaii tweeted . 

At the very least, the optics play into a long, 
infamous history of white appropriation of 
Black arts. 


Pore over comments and tweets about the use 
of Jersey-club music on TikTok and a 
common phrase surfaces: the music is being 
“gentrified” by the star video-makers trolling 
for content. Historically, gentrification has 
referred to the concept of “improving” a 
neighborhood to attract consumers in a higher 
strata, raising the cost of living and forcing out 
the (usually Black) people who live there. But, 
increasingly, the colloquial use of the term has 
shifted the word’s meaning to refer to the 
white repossession or appropriation of any 
Black commodity, or the erasure of Black 
involvement in the creation of something. The 
idea of gentrifying a sound may seem odd, but 
it is less so when you think about TikTok as a 
space where sound is one of the greatest assets 
and how that asset is being mined to widen a 
gap between white poachers and Black 
originators, marginalizing those that it should 
be centering. 
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Steve Martin and Jerry Seinfeld on Why 
Irritability Makes a Good Comedian 


The talk of gentrification on the app doesn’t 
stop with Jersey club. Recently, the emerging 
“slowed + reverb” production sty le has been 
criticized as an attempt to g entrifv the classic 
Houston rap style of chopped and screwed. 
That sound is nearly the inverse of Jersey club: 
developed by the late Houston producer DJ 
Screw, the music involves slowing a song way 
down, until it sounds like it’s melting, and 
then cutting up its lyrics. Slowed and reverb is 
far less technical, and it doesn’t utilize DJ 
Screw’s chopping technique, but its methods 
clearly echo screwed music, and it longs to 
induce the same mood. As slowed and reverb 
grows more p o pular across TikTok, it isn’t the 
music itself that’s drawing the backlash; it’s 
the excision of DJ Screw from its narrative. 


The source of the ire is an account called 
@songpsych, short for “song psychology.” The 
account description reads, “Breaking down 
your fav songs.” The video about slowed and 
reverb is presented, explainer style, from a 
place of authority, by the “host,” Dev Lemons, 
with tags like #learnontiktok and 
#musictheory. She breaks down slowed and 
reverb to its base characteristics, referring to 
the sound as a “phenomenon” and crediting 
the innovation to the producer Slater. 

(Though Lemons is white and the majority of 
the popular slowed-and-reverb accounts are 
run anonymously, it’s worth mentioning that 
Slater is Black and from Houston.) Lemons 
does not mention that slowed and reverb is 
derivative. It is not clear that she knows. 


Fans of Houston rap were quick to issue a 
correction. “You just spent all this time 
editing, and putting in graphics and motion 
graphics, to not even know what you’re talking 
about,” the comedian Kevin Fredericks said in 
a video, doing his own counter-explainer. The 
producer at the center of the @songpsych 
explainer, Slater, pushed back, too: “I will pay 
you $3,000 to have this scrubbed from the 
internet,” he tweeted, in reference to the video, 
before adding, “for the record, i am and what I 
created are 10000% inspired and influenced by 
DJ screw because that’s what i grew up on.” 
The backlash prompted the @songpsych 
account to post another video about DJ 
Screw’s influence, but the mishap served as a 
powerful illustration of the way that unearned 
white authority overwrites Black history, and, 
more specifically, the way some white 
influencers perpetuate expertise. 


The blunder may seem innocuous, and 
attempts to redress it feel earnest, but many 
immediately saw the explainer video for what 
it was: the early signs of erasure, or the 
perversion of a cultural hallmark. Both the 
@songpsych breakdown of slowed and reverb 
and the whitewashing of Jersey club are 
examples of the insidious ways that Black 
cultural history can be blotted out by 
whiteness. In each case, the influencer is 
defining the art’s relationship with their 
audience—placing the white body at the 
center of a trend removed from its local 
history of dance , or else prioritizing the white 
interpreter, stripping a style of its substance 
and subtext. 


The rich backgrounds of these sounds extend 
beyond the parameters of TikTok, and that 
context is crucial to comprehending the 
music’s value to a community. As DJ Sliink 
once said . Jersey club is bigger than the 
Internet. It’s important that the TikTok users 
capitalizing on the sound understand that. 


Sheldon Pearce is the music writer and editor for 
Goings On About Town. 
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